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(merely) a seasoning added to it; the second says nothing more, I think, 
than that wisdom is, conversely, as far as age is concerned, the viand (that 
is, the really important part of the combination) to which age is added 
as a seasoning. This makes the expression somewhat redundant, it must 
be admitted; but one has only to look back through the scene to which 
this verse belongs, and especially at vss. 305-12 and vss. 318-22, to see that 
such redundancy is not at all foreign to Philto's moralizing style. Lysi- 
teles, too, indulges in something like it at vs. 329. On the other hand, 
this view avoids the inconsistency involved in interpretations which repre- 
sent wisdom as being in any sense consumed by age. That cibus does in 
most connections denote something that is consumed or is designed to be 
consumed, is of course true; but food is not consumed by the seasoning 
that is applied to it. 

I should therefore put a semicolon at the end of vs. 367, and render 
the couplet thus: "Not by age, but by nature is wisdom gained; for native 
wisdom age is seasoning, but under age the food is wisdom." 

Charles N. Cole 
Oberlin College 



CAESAR BELLUM CIVILE iii. 18. 4 

In the February number of the Journal Professor Shorey makes an inter- 
esting note on ovSev SIo/juh, with the colloquial tone of "I have no use for." 
In Caesar's Civil War iii. 18. 4 quid mihi opus est seems to me to have the 
same tone, viz.: 

" quid mihi," inquit, " aut vita aut civitate opus est, quam beneficio Caesaris 
habere videbor." 

In the Latin instance, opus est might seem to have taken up what would 
be the proper etymological sense of its synonym, usus est, just as it appro- 
priated the construction of usus est. 

Examples more or less similar may be found cited by Lewis and Short, 
s. v. opus. III. A. 2, and Horace Sat. ii. 6. 116 (mus rusticus loquitur) is a 
complete parallel: haud mihi vita est opus hac, and is compared by Pro- 
fessor Rolfe in his note to the locution "I have no use for." Kiessling's 
note on est opus is curiously strained: "ein Gegensatz zu dem urbanus, 
der gezwungen ist solche Unruhe erdulden zu miissen, hat er dies ja nicht 
notig. " In view of the Caesar parallel, it would seem quite untenable. 

E. W. F. 



